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standing several hundred feet above the 
plain. 
structure as a whole was scarcely imposing, 
being without architectural features, and the 


The position is magnificent, but the 
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TURKISH ARMENIA. 


NO. II. 

We will return a little on our traveller’s 
path. On the way from Kaiserieh to Sivas, 
the road leading parallel mostly with the 
valley of the river Halys, though not in it, 
H. F. Tozer turned aside to visit a famous 
monastery of Armenian monks, called Surb 
Garabed, which means St. John the Baptist, 
of rather ‘“‘The Forerunner.” Crossing a 
plain from Kaiserieh they entered upon 
higher ground, bleak and rocky, forming an 
Mdulating level. They crossed this, and 
lite in the day, near the edge of the plateau, 


8|menian comment on the Scriptures. 





saw the monastery, built against the cliffs, 
just where they are broken by a gorge, and 


back, bald and bare. The community con- 


sisted of only four monks, one of whom was 


absent. But “It isa very important society, 
and in Armenia we heard it spoken of as 
ranking probably third among the conventual 


establishmentsof the Armenian Church, those 


of Etchmiadzin in Russian Armenia, and of 
Jerusalem being the two first. The Superior 


|is always an Archbishop, who bas superin- 


tendence of the Armenian churches in Tur- 
key, and is confirmed by the Patriarch of 
Etcbmiadzin, who is head of the whole Ar- 
menian community throughout the world.” 
All three of the monks were very ignorant, 
especially about the antiquities of their own 
monastery and its neighborhood. The li- 
brary, in a small case in an upper room, con- 
tained only a few books from Venice and 
Vienna, and one manuscript, a modern Ar- 
The 
church was the most important’ structure, 
though the general effect is not imposing, 
and like all the other buildings, it has a cold 
and gloomy appearance. 

The travellers were followed by a crowd 
of people who were exceedingly curious and 
inquisitive, and by some of whom their 


'dragoman lost several articles of wearing 


apparel. Leaving this spot, they passed a 
lake covered with an incrustation of salt, yet 
when the sunlight fell on its surface, it 
looked quite like water. 

In some parts of their route they passed 
through Christian communities, in others 
Turkish ; but in all there were complaints of 
heavy taxation, and by the Turks of con- 
scription for the Russo-Turkish war. The 
winter climate of this region, which lies from 
4000 to 5000 feet above the sea, and indeed 
of much of Asia Minor, is so cold, snowy and 
severe as to make the soldiers drawn from 
thence hardy. 
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At Sivas, an extensive city lying near the 
bank of the Halys, they were entertained by 
one of the former Dere-beys, or nearly inde. 
pendent feudal lords, whom the Sultans have 
reduced to submission. Sivas is an ancient 
city, commanding the approach to the one 
main pass which crosses the Anti Taurus 
mountains from Anatolia of Asia Minor into 
Armenia proper. It was besieged by Ti- 
mour the Tartar in 1400, and defended by 
the forces of the Sultan Bajazet for eighteen 
days, but carried at last by storm, and the 
whole Christian population massacred. It 
now contains from 35,000 to 40,000 souls. 

Of the intercourse with the American 
missionaries here’ some account was given 
in the previous notice. The land of Armenia 
occupies a great part of the triangle between 
the Mediterranean, the Black Sea and the 


national churches. It was founded by §. 
Gregory, the Illuminator, a relative of Tiri- 
dates, both of whom had been forced to leaye 
the country and settle at Ossareia. There 
they became Christians, returning, one to 
be King, the other Apostle to the whole 
nation, which became converted to Cbrist- 
ianity. The Bible was translated into Ar. 
menian by St. Mezrop at the beginning of 
the fifth century. He is said to have in. 
vented the Armenian alphabet and mode of 
writing. 

In organization and ceremonial the Ar. 
menians are much like the Orthodox Greek 
Church. Some of the Armenians joined the 
Roman Church at one time, but the great 
majority belong to their national church, 
and in numbers, intelligence and wealth 
they constitute by far the most important 


Caspian. It is very elevated, reaching 6000! Christian community of the East, excepting 
feet in the plains between Erzeroum and|the Russian. Subjected for generations to 
Ararat in the northeastern part. From this} oppression by the Turks, they are generally 
roof of Western Asia flow the Euphrates to|ignorant and poor, but are found by the 
the Persian Gulf and the Araxes to the Cas-| American missionaries naturally highly in- 
pian. Vast mountain ranges intersect it,|telligent, and to bave great depth and s0- 
whose highest peaks reach in Ararat 17,000) briety of mind. The upper class are bankers 
feet. Lake Van, a large expanse of brack-| and merchants, especially at Constantinople, 


ish water, deeply sunk among the moun-jand are thrifty, shrewd and industrious. 
tains, and without an outlet, is between 5000 | The Armenians are scattered throughout the 


and 6000 feet above the sea. 


It is ninety | 


miles long and thirty at its greatest width. 
In the ancient Chaldean account of the | 


Turkish empire, and are estimated at from 
750,000 to 2,000,000 souls. 
Under the wise and patient efforts of the 


flood, given by Berosus, as well as in that of| American missionaries, a large number of 
Genesis, Armenia is mentioned as the country | their young people have been educated, and 
where the ark rested. Its people were gene- | are slowly diffusing light among their own 
rally hostile to Assyria, as appears from the| people. The Protestant Armenians number 
cunieform records deciphered by Geo. Smith ! 30,000, and although a good deal of jealousy 
and others. It has been a great battle-ground | attended the earlier work of the missionaries, 
between Greece and Rome on one side, and | and converts were persecuted, yet now the 
Persia and Parthia on the other. | Armenian ecclesiastics seem to own the 
The Armenians belong to the Indo-Euro- great benefits derived to their people through 
pean branch of the human family, more /|these foreigners, and they live on terms of 
closely related to the Persians than any | mutual kindness and respect. 
other stock. They appear to have migrated 
from Media to the vicinity of Lake Van, and 


to have settled on both the northern and | 
southern sides of Ararat. The northern dis- | 
trict about Lake Van is the Togarmah of the | 
Bible. Attacked, but never wholly sub-| 
dued by the Assyrians, the Armenians de- 
rived from them arts and writing in the | 
cunieform character, of which inscriptions 
still remain in the country. Persia, Alex- 
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ELIHU BURRITT. 


(Continued from page 724.) 
Persuaded that the languages had en- 
gaged bis attention as long as was profitable, 
E. Burritt concluded to forego his studies in 
that direction, at least for the time, that be 


ander and his successors, and Rome had | might be helpful in what seemed the more 
sway over Armenia, but still it often had| urgent causes of peace, anti-slavery and 
independent sovereigns. temperance. He accordingly started a weekly 
In 276 A. D. its prince Tiridates embraced | paper devoted to those objects, called The 
Christianity, and from that time to the| Christian Citizen, and although its circu 
present the people have been Christians, | lation was not large, nor its publication long 
though often persecuted, at first by the Zoro- | continued, it reached a respectable number 
astrians of Persia, and later by the Ma-| of appreciative readers. 
hometan Turks. As an additional agency in bringing the 
The Armenian Church is the oldest of all! subject of peace before the public, he beg? 
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the publication of ‘Olive Leaves.” These 
were medium-sized articles on some peace 
topic, printed on a slip of paper, and sent 

jodically to various newspapers through- 
out the Union. As many as two hundred 
gave them insertion. With the present 
abundance and variety of printed matter 
fom which to select, there would probably 
not now be the same readiness on the part 
of editors and publishers to spare the space 
for an ‘Olive Leaf,’? yet the compiler 
of these notes has found a cordial willing- 
ness to publish such articles, if prepared es- 
pecially for the papers to which they may be 
sent. 

Whilst E. Burritt was despatching his 
Olive Leaves on their mission, the question 
ofthe Oregon Boundary came up, and threat- 
ened a rupture between this country and 
Great Britain. In England, ‘a few earnest 
men in Manchester, alarmed at the tendency 
snd animus of the controversy, endeavored 





toarrest it by an unprecedented effort. They 
resolved that the newspapers and political 
speakers in the two countries should not 
have the issues of peace entirely in their 
own hands. One of their number, Joseph 
Crosfield, a meek, earnest, clear-minded 
Friend, of Manchester, originated the expe- 
dient adopted. 
of ‘Friendly International Addresses,’ or 
manuscript leiters from English towns, 
signed by the leading inhabitants, and ad- 
‘dressed to the citizens of American towns, 
expressing an earnest desire for an amicable 
settlement of the controversy, and entreating 
their co-operation in bringingitabout. These 
friendly addresses from England were for- 
warded to Elibu Burritt, and by him to their 
respective destinations. He also had copies 
of them made into Olive Leaves, and sent 


to all the newspapers in the United States.’ | 
The Oregon question baving been ami- 


cably settled in the Spring of 1846, E. Bur- 
ritt sailed for England, proposing to be ab- 
sent only three monvbs, and during that time 
to make a foot-tour through the kingdom. 
But meeting with interested friends in Man- 
chester and Birmingham, he developed the 
basis of an international association called 


“The League of Universal Brotherhood,” | 


designed both to work for the abolition of 
war, and to promote friendly relations be- 
tween all nations. In presenting the sub- 
jects contemplated by this Association, three 
busy years were spent in going up and down 
the country, addressing public meetings and 
social circles. 

His first public lecture in London was de- 
livered at the Hall of Commerce, before a 
large and (at first) rather noisy audience, 
who, quite to his surprise, received his 
statements with enthusiastic tokens of appro- 


It afterward took the name | 
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bation. Upon returning to his lodgings, and 
meditating upon the experiences of his life 
from his bashful boyhood to tbat hour, he 
enters in bis journal the grateful acknowl- 
edgment, ‘‘ Through all the way the Lord 
hath led me, to my present position in the 
world. ‘Not unto me but unto Thy name 
be all the praise,’ was the sentiment which 
filled my heart at the issue of this review of 
my life.” 

Through the generous aid of Joseph 
Sturge, of Birmingham, E. Burritt com- 
menced the publication of the Bond of 
Brotherhood, as an exponent of the spirit, 
principles and objects of the new association. 
One of its first attempts was to abolish re- 
strictions upon international correspondence 
and friendly intercourse. International post- 
age was at that time so heavy as seriously 
to interfere with the interchange of letters 
between the hundreds of thousands of Irish 
and English immigrants in America and 
their poorer friends in the mother country. 
In the course of two winters, E. Burritt ad- 
dressed one hundred and fifty public meet- 
ings on the subject of ocean postage, in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. Hundreds of 
petitions were also presented to Parliament 
in behalf of the reform, the virtual accom- 
plisbment of which E. Burritt lived to see 
and rejoice in. 

It was during this visit to Great Britain 
that the Irish famine of 1846-47 occurred. 
After visiting the affliced territory, E. Bur- 
ritt caused a statement of the condition and 
wants of Ireland to be printed and freely cir- 
culated in Boston and other parts of Massa- 
chusetts, with an appeal for aid. As a re- 
sult of this the ship Jamestown, then in 
Boston harbor, was quickly laden with 
clothing and provisions, and despatched to 
Ireland, just as was done with the war-ship 
Constellation during the recent famine of 
1879-80. The famine which E. Burritt wit- 
nessed was, huwever, far more severe, inas- 
much as nearly 1,000,000 died of its effects. 

In 1848, E. Burritt spent a week in Paris, 
conferring with prominent men about holding 
a conference of the friends of Peace from dif- 
ferent countries in that city. But the deeds 
of violence and blood which occurred there 
immediately afterward, upon the deposition 
and flight from France of Louis Philippe, re- 
sulted in a change of the place of meeting to 
Brussels, Many delegates from Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Holland, and other 
countries attended, whilst the Belgian gov- 


|ernment and authorities manifested great 


practical interest in the proceedings. 
Upon returning to England, after the Peace 
| Congress, E. Burritt, in connection with 





|Henry Richard, Secretary of the London 
| Peace Society, addressed a large number of 
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meetings upon a resolution for stipulated ar- 
bitration proposed to be moved by Richard 
Cobden in the House of Commons. A thou- 
sand petitions, favoring the measure, were 
sent up to Parliament, but when the resolu 
tion was brought before the House, there 
were only about seventy votes recorded in 
its favor. Not until the Geneva Arbitration 
had accomplished its beneficent work, did 
Parliament (in 1873) concur in a resolution 
introduced by Henry Richard, recommend- 
ing the Queen to take steps ‘to enter into 
communication with foreign powers, with a 
view to the further improvement of inter- 
national law, and the establishment of a 
general and permanent system of inter- 
national arbitration.” 

The second Peace Congress, of which 
Victor Hugo was President, and Henry 
Richard and Elihu Burritt were the Secre- 
taries, was held in Paris in 1849. The 
English delegation numbered about seven 
hundred, and were conveyed across the 
Channel by two steamers. Among the dele- 
gates from the United States were Amasa 
Walker of Massachusetts, President Mahan 
of Oberlin College, and President Allen of 
Bowdoin College. As at Brussels, an ad- 
dress to the governments and peoples of 
Christendom was issued, urging the adoption 
of stipulated arbitration, proportionate and 
simultaneous disarmament, and a congress 
of nations, as three measures for abolishing 
war and organizing peace between nations. 
It was concluded to hold a third Congress, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, the following year. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SABBATH AND CHRISTIANITY. 

A correspondent writes: ‘In Friends’ 
Review of Ninth mo. 25th, 1880, is re- 
corded a remark made in Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, that, ‘the commandments given 
on Mount Sinai, and reaffirmed by our 
Saviour, bave never been repealed.’ The 
query at once arises how the command of 
Jehovah which says that the seventh day is 
the Sabbath, can be made to apply to the 
first day of the week or Sunday?” 

If one wishes to be perfectly literal in his 
interpretation of all Scripture, it cannot be 
so made to apply. But if any one wishes 
truly to learn the Lord’s will, and the 
spirit of His teaching, as to whether he 
should observe First-day as a day of rest, 
worship and religious communion, there is 
no difficulty about it. 

The observance of the seventh day as a 
day sanctified by God appears to have been 
intended in the words of Gen. ii. 3: ‘‘ God 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it.” 


REVIEW. 


To sanctify here means to set apart for holy 
uses. In Gen. iv., 3, marginal reading; jin 
the account of Noah and the flood, Gen. yii, 
4: viii. 10-12, and in Exodus xvi. 22-30, are 
intimations that the division of time into 
weeks and the observance of one day in 
seven as a holy day, were established in the 
beginning by Divine Providence and before 
the giving of the Mosaic law. This ig 
strengthened by the fact that Assyrian re. 
cords shuw that at a very early period, “ the 
| division into weeks was in use among them, 
and the Seventh-days or ‘Sabbath’ are 
marked out as days on which no work 
should be undertaken.’’* 

The Egyptians had also the custom of 
dividing time into weeks, in which they 
were followed by the early Greeks, who 
held also that the seventh day was sacred, 

Then we come to the Fourth Command. 
ment, which begins, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.” This seems to bea 
recalling of some standing custom or lew 
‘rather than establishine one for the first 
'time. For these reasons many sound 
Christian expositors infer, not that itis 
thoroughly proved, but that it is reasonably 
to be believed, that the observance of one 
day in seven was an institution designed by 
God in the beginning for the good of man, 
good for his body, his mind and bis spiritual 
nature. They regard our Lord’s words, 
“the Sabbath was made for man,” as con- 
| firming this view, and that the observance 
of one day in seven has His sanction. The 
'Ten Commandments are affected by Christi- 
janity, but not abolished by it in their 
| authority to the believer as indicating God's 
will, being elevated and expanded, and 
\Obeyed from inward love, not from fear, 
which hastorment. They are distinct from 
‘the Mosaic laws in that they contain, not 
‘special and limited rules, but universal 
'principles of morality, unless the fourth 
commandment be au exception. This com: 
mand specifies the seventh day. But unless 
we could be certain that the day observed 
by the Jews now in America was the 
|seventh in recurrence from the beginning 
of our race, we cannot be sure that the 
word ‘‘ seventh day ” denotes some one pat: 
ticular day now. The Jew who lives in 
England observes one twelve hours as the 
seventh day, while a Jew equally faithful 
to his duty, living in Australia, would ob- 
serve another. From such reasons it is 
‘inferred, not proved, that God designed by 
‘the fourth commandment that men should 
observe one day out of seven as a day of 
rest and religious observance, rather than t0 
designate a particular day. 

Not that one day is holy above another, 


' *Assyrian discoveries, by George Smith, p. 12. 
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porthat all days should not be kept holy 
gto the Lord, but that the obligation re- 
nains a8 God’s mind and will, that we 
should observe one-seventh of our time 
more especially for rest and _ religious 
duties. 

It is fully admitted also that the Sabbath, 
san outward institution, bas its spiritual 
fulfilment, in that rest of conscience, mind 
and heart, into which tbe true Christian 
enters as be trusts in Christ and His work 
for us, and walks in obedience. 

Our Lord bas not only released us from 
the rules which Jewish priests and rabbis bad 
added to their law about the Sabbath, but 
also trom all that was specially peculiar to its 
observance by the Israelites; but He no- 
where abrogates the right observance of 
one day in seven as a rest day. 

As to the change from the seventh to the 
frst day of the week, history teaches us that 
itwas gradual. The Christians who had 
been Jews continued to observe the 
seventh day, and wished that even Gentile 
converts should keep up Jewish customs, 
% that for a time the latter generally ob- 
served the Sabbath more or less. But 
Paul taught that the Gentile Christians 
were free from the Jewish ceremonial law, 
and said: “‘ Let no man judge you in meat 
or in drink, or in respect to a feast-day or 
anew moon or @ Sabbath day, which are a 
shadow of the things to come, but the body 
is Christ’s.’°—Col. ii. 16, 17. 

The Christians, however, began very 
early to observe the first day as that on 
which our Lord rose from the dead, and 
gradually, but not till nearly four centuries 
had passed, the first day of the week be- 
tame generally observed as a day of rest 
and for religious uses. We observe it 
then, not as a Jewish ordinance, but, (1) 
telieving it to be instituted by God for the 
good of the whole race, and sanctioned as 
such by our Lord; (2) as regarding the 
decalogue not as limited to the Jews, but 
containing universal principles of moral 
good for man; (3) as a day of rest and com- 
munion with our risen Lord, who on the 


frst day of the week rose for our justifica- 
tion, 


<a --——__—_ 


The images with which the mind holds 

converse may uplift or degrade as truly 
& companions in bodily form. A 
thought may scar the soul as a weapon 
leaves its mark on the flesh.-National 
Baptist. 


Tue Christian minister, especially, needs 
‘0 guard himself against allowing himself to 
believe that he is not succeeding.—Chris- 
lian Advocate. 


REVIEW. 


THE COMET. 

The subjoined appeared in the Public 
Ledger of Philadelphia, Sixth mo. 24th. 

The brightest comet which has been seen here 
for several years is now visible to the naked eye 
near the northeastern horizon, at 3 o’clock in 
the morning. It was first seen, so far as known, 
by Levi T. Edwards, of Haverford College (who 
yesterday took his Bachelor’s Degree), and was 
seen shortly after by several others who were 
performing some astronomical work at the 
Observatory. 

Its right ascension is about 83 degrees, and 
north declination about 42 degrees; the exact 
position we were unable to determine on account 
of a tree whic : obstructed the view of our equa- 
torial. A portable reflector showed a bright 
nucleus and a well formed envelope on the side 
next the sun. The tail extends six or eight 
degrees from the sun. 

How such a bright comet escaped discovery 
earlier is something which can only be explained 
by the presence of bright moonlight in the morn- 
ing, and the large proportion of cloudy nights. 
It can only be seen between 2.30 and 4 o’clock 
in the morning. It is between the bright star 
Capella and the horizon, and has a tail about six 
degrees long, or about as long as the distance 
between the two pointers in the Great Bear. 

Isaac SHARPLESS. 

Haverford College Observatory, Sixth month 
23d, 1881, 

On the 25th, Professor Sharpless writes : 
Since the above was written the comet 
has changed place in a direction a little east 
of north, at the rate of 44 degrees every 
twenty-four bours, so that now it can be 
seen all night. The morning hours will 
still be the best for observing it (about 2 
A. M.), for the air is then more uniform in 
temperature, and the comet will be high 
above the horizon. It is growing brighter, 
and this morning the tail was quite 12 
degrees long as seen by the naked eye. This 
means that it is either approaching the sun, 
and hence really growing in brilliance, or 
nearing the earth, and so seemingly 
brightening. 

Which is the correct reason we shall know 
in a few days when its orbit is calculated. 

The tail, as usual, points from the sun, and 
two or three envelopes surround tbe nucleus 
on the side opposite to the tail. These enve- 
lopes change rapidly in shape and brightness. 
The general effect under the eye is as if the 
nucleus were forcing out towards the sun 
streams of matter which fall back and flow 
down the sides like a fountain, and so form 
the tail. The main jet is from the sun, but 
one drawing shows two side jets dividing 
the space between the nucleus and the 
envelopes into two dark compartments. 

We cannot yet bring our equatorial to 
bear on the comet, because of trees, and the 
new reflector made by Levi T. Edwards is 
doing all the work so far. 
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What comets are is still an unanswered eg pe gk Be tad econ beg Cestatnly 
uestion. Tbe spectroscope seems to point | '!S 15 partly cue to the removai of Friends to 
wai that they as partially rin i and |the towns, and the depression of agriculture, 


, _ ., | There is said to be quite a drawing toward 
their sudden changes, rapid growth of tail,| Friends in some rural districts where ur ein 


&c., cannot be accounted for on any hypo-; members have died out. When committees are 
thesis of their being. solid. But on the | appointed, as is done in some Monthly Meetin 

other hand there are well authenticated cases |to visit and hold meetings occasionally, the 
of such close connection between comets — ag oe Sere ed th on in 
and meteors that they probably, around the | 8ttng te houses hited. ndecd mey olten say, 
nucleus, consist of solid particles. Their Why don’t you come oftener? If you would 


, . ; come once a week we would attend.” It may be 
light is due partly to reflected sunlight, | aid, if people are so willing to attend, how is it 


and partly to the glowing gases which they | that we have so many decaying meetings, where 
contain. two or three or half a dozen or so of Friends sit 
This is the only bright comet convenient | down together? But such meetings have no at- 
for observing since the spectroscope was iets Scmnaumatan Land a sue: onl 
Seti wed een Te 7 icon a the meetings which draw in our poorer neighbors 
tg" q on © so readily are lively occasions, where perhaps 

and origin of comets. In the settlement of! the Bible is read, and there are earnest men who 
the question there must also be taken into | have come from a distance, full of the message 
account the recent announcement from |of the gospel. The tiny companies of Friends 
Germany of the discovery of fossil organ-| Who still keep up the little meetings which are 
isms in meteorites, which may tell some- not yet closed, are too respectable and too wedded, 
thing of the character of life in other worlds many of them, to the old lines of action, to haye 


h : *| such an influence; some of them seem almost to 
a perhaps in other systems than ours. prefer to die out as they are rather than descend 
or many of these celestial visitors doubt- | to invite their poor neighbors. Not a few Friends 
less come from the far-off suns, and depart | rose and told the meeting of mission meetings 
thither again. | and congregations of poor people, who had been 
Professor Swift, of Rochester, did not see | &@thered in these a ae by 
the comet on the 23d. He received our | ‘Pe yay and ae ls ee 
telegram and forwarded it to Washington | ‘SS. sPe: | peenars “need, ee 208 See 
did ind ; Soul nt T gton, | weeks ina place—General Meetings have in a 

a8 we did Independently. evi T’. Edwards | few instances in this country proved successful 
ought to have the prize. No one west of! in this respect—but the work needs to be looked 
us could have seen it as soon in absolute|after fora long time to come. T. Barrow said 
time, for he saw the tail before the head | the church should lay hands on Friends and send 
rose. |them down to the meetings where they are want: 
it-was seen ‘ta ‘Parts the came morsia | ed, as was done intheearly times. Jonathan Grubb 
which would make it earlier absolutel by | Seem inainted ..0m-Shs, Sueteet SOuseinay 
f Seeile ' utely DY | which Friends possess ; they have the meeting- 
our or five hours. I also believe it 1s the | houses, they have the hearts of the people, they 
same comet seen by Dr. Gould in South | have no paid ministry. The general drift of the 


America three weeks before, and which has | discussion was that the need must be met by 








since been moving north wards. those Friends who live in the different localities, 
without looking to much help from a distance, 

a lL that small gifts were to be exercised as well as 

LONDON YEARLY MEETING. large, and that the Monthly Meetings should sec 
(Concluded from page 727 ) what help they can give. A minute in this 


This d-day Morning, Fifth mo. 24th.—A satis- direction was made. ; 
factory Epistle from Brumana Monthly Meeting, Afternoon.—On the account of national stock 
Syria, came to hand to-day. The School Con-|@ balance of $14,300 was carried over. It would 
ference Report, with the proposal for a Friends’ | be well to see a larger and more liberal use of 
Educational Board, was considered, and agreed | OUr funds to missionary and other purposes at 
to. The committee to visit our smallest Quar- home and abroad ; at present such purposes are 
terly Meeting, that of Kent, reported. Their | Mostly left to separate organizations. Q 
services have been valued ; indeed the church| _ 4 summary of the proceedings of the Meeting 
meetings could scarcely have been held without | for Sufferings during the year included a petition 
them, the total membership being only one hun- |! favor of disarmament, and some _correspon- 
dred and twenty-six. Concluded to re-appoint | dence and effort in regard to the Basuto and 
the committee of five Friends for three years. Transvaal wars. The report of Friends’ Anti- 

A valuable discussion then took place on our | Slavery Fund brought out allusion by Edmund 
smaller meetings, As already noted, there are Sturge to the slave trade still existing in Egypt 
many meeting-houses up and down in England | 2d East Africa, Ten thousand slaves are said 
and Wales, which are either shut up, or else in | t© be collected at one spot on the Upper or White 
which very small decaying meetings are still | Nile, and the expedition lately sent up to check 
held.. J. E. Littleboy stated that in the county of | the trade has been left to perish in large numbers 
Buckingham there were eight meeting-houses, of by famine. 
which seven were closed—six within his recol-| Aourth-day Morning.—Large meetings for wor- 
lection—and there are many which must in all hu-’ ship were held. 


—__ 
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Afternoon.—Minutes on the Distress in Ireland 
sowed that a total of $14,000 had been sub- 
gribed by Friends, besides much blankets, 
dothing, &c. Grants varying from £5 to £50 
absorbed nearly all this sum, and were generally 
spplementary to other relief; in a few districts 
the main support of the people devolved on this 
fuad for many months. The balance was de- 
voted to supplying seed potatoes in one poor 
wion. James Clark reported the distribution of 
the $12,500 entrusted to him by Friends for the 
Kansas refugees. Francis T. King made an in- 
teresting statement of Friends’ work among the 
colored people, and the circumstances of Friends 
in North Carolina and the South generally, and 
the last report of the Baltimore Association was 
rad. Also an account of the fund raised last 
year at the instance of Stanley Pumphrey for the 
building of meeting-houses in America. The 
position and difficulties and substantial work of 
Friends in the Southern States were very clearly 
put before the meeting at this and other times 
so that we could understand and sympathize 
with our brethren better than before. 

Fifth-day Morning.—Minutes from two Quar- 
terly Meetings, Suffolk and Essex, were read, 
requesting to be united in one; fewness of num- 
bers, owing largely to the depressed agricultural 
interest, renders their meetings weak, and so one 
more amalgamation is made. This reduces the 
number of Quarterly Meetings to seventeen, In 
1858 there were twenty-two, and at an earlier 
period yet a larger number. 

The committee set apart to visit Ireland in 
1879 brought in along and interesting report, 
summarizing their services, and describing the 
state of Society there. Much active work is 
going on about Dublin and in the northern pro- 
vince of Ulster, to spread the gospel outside our 
borders. In Munster, the southern Catholic 
province, Friends, like other Protestants, are de- 
lining. Early in this century a wave of unbelief 
swept over many meetings ; some have never 
recovered from the paralysis which ensued. Re- 
corded ministers were only two in all Ireland 
fifty years ago; now there are forty. Difficulties 
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be permitted to attend next year would deliber- 
ate whether the time had not come to make an 
advance in a loving, brotherly spirit, Friends 
rose one after another to express their heartfelt 
sympathy and unity with these remarks; the 
united feeling of love and cordiality towards 
Friends at Philadelphia, which was manifested 
by those who spoke was remarkable. Some 
Friends said that even if an Epistle sent from us 
were not read, it might have an influence for 
good—and that it might be our duty to send one, 
and leave the result. Where there has been a 
difference, a blessing is always found to rest 
upon a disposition on the part of one of the par- 
ties to hold out the hand. J. B. Braithwaite, J. 
J. Dymond, Jonathan Grubb, R. Littleboy. J. 
Armfield and others took part in the discussion. 


| No minute was made, but from the way in which 


it seemed to rest upon the minds of Friends, it 
would seem likely to be taken up next year 
earnestly and seriously. 

The concluding minute of the Women’s Yearly 
Meeting acknowledged the overshadowing of 
love, and rejoiced in believing that the Lord’s 
work is prospering amongst us. The General 
Epistle was read, and followed by a solemn 
pause, prayer being put up vocally that the 
blessing of the Lord would go with that Epistle 
wherever it went. The few subsequent addresses 
breathed 2 very thankful and hopeful spirit. 
Something like the shout of a king had been 
known amongst us. The anointing oil had been 
poured upon us. One Friend had not heard 
‘one frivolous or acrimonious word during our 
sitting.’ One aged Friend, Isaac Brown, feeling 
that the shades of evening were closing over 
some of us, addressed a few parting words of 
counsel upon our meetings for worship, and the 
rigkt spirit in which to go to them, and to seek 
to know and fulfil the will of the Lord, for our- 
selves and for our church. 

The business of the Yearly Meeting had been 
conducted throughout in unbroken love and har- 
mony, differences of opinion had been almost 
hidden by an unusual degree of charity and 
moderation, and we separated under a thankful 


exist, but love and hope and encouragement | sense that the Lord's mercy is with us as a church. 


prevail. J. H. Tuke, whose deep interest in 
Ireland is well known, made an earnest appeal 
for continued sympathy and help for that unfor. 
tunate and too often misguided country. 

fhe Annual Meeting of Friends’ Temperance 
Association was held in the evening and largely 
attended. Addresses were given by Samuel 
Bowly, Francis T. King, Fielden Thorp, J. B. 
Hodgkin, Lucy Mounsey, and John Taylor. 
The Blue Ribbon army, W. Noble’s work, which 
puts total abstinence in immediate connection 
with the gospel, has taken much hold in Dar- 
lington, Sunderland, and other northern towns in 
sean, Many Friends have entered warmly 
into it, j 

Sixth-day Morning, 27th.—At this and the 
Pteceding sitting the usual Epistles to the Ameri- 
can Yearly Meetings, also to Ireland and to Aus- 
tralasia,were passed. Isaac Brown made reference 
tothe absence of communication with Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting; the late Josiah Forster 
scarcely ever allowed a Yearly Meeting to pass 
without allusion to this. It was-a grievous thing 
that we could not correspond with that Yearly 
Meeting, and he desired that those who might 


The Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
held its concluding sitting on Sixth-day evening, 
27th. The Meeting of Elders reported the satis- 
factory holding of the Meetings for Worship 
during the Yearly Meeting, and also expressed 
their concern that Elders should use more tact 
and influence in speaking to the young on their 
souls’ interests. This subject and the kindred 
one of family visits, whether paid as such or 
whether of an occasional, informal character, 
took much hold of the meeting. J.G. Richard- 
son stated that in Ireland formerly there was a 
systematic arrangement by which all the families 
in each Quarterly Meeting were visited once a 
year. The influence, power and spirituality of 
our members have suffered from a neglect of this 
duty. Fielden Thorp said we need to pray for 
an earnest longing for souls, for opportunities of 
speaking in private, for courage to take those 
opportunities, and for wisdom to use them aright. 
The want of pastoral care was enforced by Al- 
fred Wright, the visiting of the sick and others 
precluded from attending meetings, as well as of 
our members generally. Meetings on Ministry 
and Oversight have a responsibility. Of the three 
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classes, Ministers, Elders and Overseers, each} erly workingmen, attracts very large congrega- 
thinks the other two are not doing their duty. | tions of the lowest orders; and as, for the first 
F. T. King spoke of the committee of eight men | time, they hear in their own language the good 
and women who have visited every Quarterly | news declared to them, it is not an uncommon 
Meeting in Indiana very helpfully. After a full| thing to find scores who profess to receive the 
discussion, a minute was made, expressing the | truth in faith, and to be truly converted to God, 
concern of the meeting on these subjects, par- | It is impossible to follow the after-life of all these, 
ticularly personal dealing with individuals, and| and there is no doubt that a certain number, 
pastoral care, and commending these to our| sooner or later, return to their old ways. But we 
members, and also to the care of subordinate | 4mow that large numbers remain firm, showing 
meetings. by changed lives that they have experienced a 
During the Yearly Meeting, devotional meet- | true change of heart, and becoming in time mem- 
ings were held daily prior to the sittings, and | bers of the various churches in the neighborhood, 

several special meetings for young men and| and often earnest workers for God.” 
young women, some of those for young men at cael 
Se of Dr. James C. Thomas, of Balti- As the remarks of our friend John J. Dymond, 
at London Yearly Meeting, on the deficiencies of 


the Society, and his discouraged feelings, have 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _|>een brought forward, it seems not less than is 


due to the whole truth to state that at the closing 


PHILADELPHIA. SEVENTH MO. 2, 1881,| S©SSi0n he said: “ He felt profound thankfulness 
; for this Yearly Meeting. The presence of our 


In 1871 there were in New England Yearly Lord had been with us, the anointing oil had 


> 





Meeting 95 ministers, 217 elders, and 4,403 been poured upon us ; whilst he had been pres- 


members. In 1881 there are 112 ministers, 229 ent he had _ heard onc icheateme = ocean 
elders, and 4,399 members. There has been in ous word. Differences of opinion, which did, 
ten years, therefore, a gain of 17 ministers, 12 and, he thought, Tan yy — chant 
elders, and a loss of four members. The loss of should exist had been held ro ne * 
previous decades thus appears to be almost brotherly love. Much of the feeling of discour- 
hacks’ agement for the future of the Society under which 


A member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting he came up to London had been taken away, and 
made a careful inquiry as to its membership eas et put - ion ee 
about ten years ago, and found 6,000 members. | "*™© of the Lord. 

In 1881 the membership is 5,650. 


eee DIED. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes, that Friends in Eng- HILL.—James Warren Hill, son of Daniel and 


land, and the public generally there, so far as| Pheriba Hill, deceased, Fourth mo. 17th, 1881, aged 
expression has been given, reject the proposal to| 17 years; a member of Carthage Monthly Meeting, 
= th . f Willi P P nd. He had been very conscientious and obedient 
on oe . ees SHAM FERN WO FORM | oy bls parents trom early childhood, but had never ac- 
sylvania. cepted salvation through the blood of Christ until two 
: | y2ars ago, during a series of meetings held at Carthage 
THE Evangelistic Mission of London has by Indiana Yearly Meeting’s Committee. He said he 
proved by sixteen years of trial that meetings bad prayed before, but it had always been through 


held in tents are among the most efficient means | never pefore, Having a great desire for an elucation 
by which, with the Divine blessing, the unreached | he had suffered his spiritual life to become a little lan- 
masses may be brought under the influence of! guid, but in the very early part of his sickness he 
the Gospel. Crowds altend such meetings who tg hamotes if de flo cold give bin 
would not enter places of worship. knew he was going to heaven, he assured her he felt 


sister, who had been for some weeks prostrate with the 
same fever. He gave repeated evidences during his 
cry all earnest evangelizing measures, and, doing illness of his preparation for death, and died exclaiming, 


almost nothing themselves for the openly irrelig- 1g ders: alee ds 


gs | he was prepared to die, and had been praying for his 


It is worthy of special note by those who de- 


: . PICKETT.—At his residence, near Poplar Grove, 
ious, deny that meetings for the €XPFess | Fifth mo. 25th, 1881, Mahlon Pickett, po 63 years; 
purpose of preaching the Gospel to this class are | a member of Pleasant Hill Monthly Meeting, Howard 
attended with any lasting results, that this asso. | Co., Ind. He was born in North Carolina, and came 
ciation can say: with his parents to the then wilds of Indiana about 
: re 1830. He had a birthright in the Society of Friends, 

“In some of the.large towns and cities, where | and lived a consistent member till death. Although 
masses of the people live almost in heathenism | not a man of many words, he lived so that all who 
—certainly with very little knowledge of God,| were acquainted with him said of him, « Surely he 
and no thought of Him—the preaching of the| was a Christian.” In a long illness, although deprived 
evangelists, particularly of those who were form-! of his rest for many days at a time, he was patient, and 
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often heard in prayer. He passed away to dwell 
sh those made perfect. 

(REGO.—On the 13th of First mo., 1880, Eliza- 
Crego, in her 92d year; a member of Chicago 
aihly Meeting. She died in full faith in her Re- 





\VERFORD COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


Qn Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 22nd, were held the 
mmencement Exercises at Haverford College. 
me lawns and trees of Haverford were in their 
gest verdure and beauty, anda large com- 
ny came together interested in the graduating 
uss, the institution and the occasion. 
The graduating class numbered sixteen, all of 
om had prepared English orations. The 
mercises embraced orations by a number of the 
duates, an address by President Thomas 
fase, and the conferring of the degrees. The 
lowing are the names of the speakers and the 
bjects of their orations: Edward Orson Ken- 
ard, the Latin Salutatory Address ; Wm. Allen 
air, “‘England’s Mission ;” Isaac Thorne 
bnson, ‘‘ The Sacred Literature of the He- 
s;’ Walter Brinton, ‘‘ Poetical Tendencies;” 
i Talbot Edwards, *‘ The Political Element in 
jucation ;*” Wm. Enoch Page, “ American Self- 
teem ;"’ A. Morris Carey, ‘‘ The Friars in Eng- 
ad; Edward Y. Hartshorne, ‘‘ The Renais- 
pace of Florence ;” and Walter Ferris Price, the 
lledictory Address, 
The following had prepared orations, but were 
ucused from speaking: Joseph Horace Cook, 
abject, “The Eastern Question; Jesse H. 
Moore, “‘ The Decline of Spanish Supremacy in 
lurope ;” John Clark Winston, “The World’s 
indebtedness to Quakerism ;"’ Davis H. Forsythe, 
Modern Skepticism ;” Albanus Longstreth 
pith, “‘ Governments and the Railroads ;’? Wm. 
fenry Collins, ‘Astronomy, Past and Present ;” 
id Thomas N,. Winslow, “ The Influence of 
0-Platonic Thought.” E. O. Kennard, the 
t scholar of the graduating class, who deliv- 
mdthe salutatory address, was excused from 
livering an oration upon the subject, ‘“ The 
tonism of Berkeley ;” and W. F. Price, the 
edictorian, who was the second scholar, was 
ucused from speaking his oration entitled ** The 
ustiny of the English Language.” 
eetent Chase then conferred the degrees, as 
illows : 

Bachelor of Arts: E. O. Kennard, of Knights- 
on, Indiana; J. H. Moore, of Goldsboro, N. C.; 
-A. Blair, of High Point, N.C.; I. T. John- 
ot, of Wilmington, Ohio; J.C. Winston, of 
chmond, Va.; L.T. Edwards, of Spiceland, 
nd.; W, E. Page, of Peabody, Mass.; A. M 
ty, Baltimore, Md.; T. N. Winslow, Belvi- 

,N. C.; E. Y, Hartshorne, and W. F. Price, 
if Philadelphia. 
Bachelor of Science: J. H. Cook, Philadel- 
tia; Walter Brinton, West Chester; D. H. 
osythe, West Grove, Pa.; A. L. Smith, Phila- 
— ; and W. H. Collins, Poughkeepsie, New 




































































Master of Arts: Francis K. Carey, Baltimore, 
id., of the Class of 1878. 

The gold medal for excellence in composition 
id oratory was awarded to John C. Winston. 
President Chase then delivered the address to 
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the graduating class. He said that Sir Philip 
Sydney, in one of his polished verses, praises an 
honest pride. We were prone enough to undue 
self-esteem, but this was to be distinguished from 
a modest self-respect, of which he urged the 
advantages. They should remember the opportu- 
nities they have, and appreciate the knowledge 
they possess, but their opportunities and knowl- 
edge should not unduly exalt them. He coun- 
selled the class never to be satisfied with medi- 
ocrity, but to push steadily onward; neither to 
hide their talents under a bushel, nor allow them 
to rust through inaction. ‘ Whatever fields of 
life the graduate of to-day may engage in, let 
him seek to rise to the highest plane of excel- 
lence; let him be a power in whatever commu- 
nity he may place himself.” 

The President urged his hearers to possess 
themselves through life with patience, self-re- 
pression, self-denial, and yet an unflinching 
energy ; ta be diligent, prompt, of methodical 
habits ; to seek accuracy in all things, and to 
give the most careful attention to the minutest 
details of their work. He said that the physical 
exercises which they had availed themselves of 
at college would not be without fruitful results, 
and contended that their moral culture would 
benefit them through life’s struggle. After re- 
viewing the advantages they possessed by nature 
and training, he told the graduates to go forth 
into the world and make places of eminence for 
themselves, counselling them never to forget, 
however, how vastly their ignorance exceeds their 
knowledge, and their weakness their strength. 
He would not have them claim consideration 
from others, but make themselves worthy of it ; 
nor fancy themselves veterans when they were 
but raw recruits and in the awkward squad. Do 
not seek so much for high place as for high use- 
fulness, he said, and remember that the most 
powerful element of the intellect is the capacity 
of incessant expansion. He pointed out the 
importance of revering religion, and observed 
that genuine knowledge is faith’s best ally. He 
warned the collegians to shun atheism or agnos- 
ticism, and, in concluding, exhorted them to 
prove themselves intelligent Christians, whose 
piety is not alone of the head, but of the heart. 

President Chase then made a few remarks in 
the nature of a valedictory address to the depart- 
ing class, which closed the exercises. 

On Second-day evening, Henry Wood, Ph. D., 
of Providence, R.I., delivered the annual ad- 
dress before the Alumni of Haverford. 

Levi T. Edwards, of the graduating class, has 
presented to the College the mounting of a re- 
flecting telescope, made by himself. 


PENN COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 

Penn Colleze commencement occurred on 
Fourth-day, 6th mo. 22d. Theday was beautiful, 
and all consp:red to make the occasion pleasant 
to the students and their friends. The exer- 
cises began at 10 o'clock, prayer being of- 
fered. The orations were by J. N. Rich, “Is 
War Politic?’ Lydia S. Bean, “ The Poet 
and His Times,” of which Homer was the 
subject; Alice S. Heald, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home, 
with Variations;” Oliver H. Avey, “ Ameri- 
can Mind and the Future.” The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was then conferred on the class 
by President Trueblood, who gave an address 
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on “ Mistaken Conceptions of Education.” He/a purple mark instead of a black one, can } 
held that education should be valued for its re-| used for months, writes as easily as a lead pencil, 
sults, not in money or material prosperity chiefly, |and after a few seconds the writing cannot be 
but in development of character. He urged con- | effaced. When perfected so as to give a thorough 
tinued pursuit of studies begun, and culture of all|ly black line it will probably almost supersede 
the powers of the individual. But he who sets | the use of ink. 
about self-correction will find a discord in his 

nature and learn his need of the re-creative ' 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ to bring him into THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
harmony with his deepest aspirations, and of the 

guiding of His Spirit to bring him to that moral | THIRD QUARTER. 

and spiritual perfection which is the birthright | Lesson iii 
of the soul. 


—_—— - — 


Seventh month 17th, 1881, 
THE CALL OF MOSES. Exodus iti. 1-14, 


GoLpDEN Text —“ And He said, Certainly I will be with 
TEMPERANCE NOTES. a ees 


' 
| 
} 
{ 


i Sls | 
| 


} The last lesson left Moses sitting at the well 
A MAN who had been given up as a hopeless | in the land of Midian. The priest, who was per. 
drunkard, but who has now for some time been | haps also the chief of the Midianites of that dis. 
completely reformed, explained at a prayer- | trict, called Reuel, or Raguel (Num, x. 29), had 
meeting the only means which, in his opinion, | seven daughters, who came to the well to water 
were efficacious in such cases as his, He said : | their flocks, but were driven away by the shep. 
“T tried every means of deliverance, and all in| herds. Moses helped them and watered their 
vain. I signed the pledge ; I went to an inebriate | flock. Returning to their father these facts were 
asylum; I knelt down and asked God to take | reported, and Moses was sent for, entertained 
my life away if I ever tasted liquor again. But |and employed as shepherd by Reuel, afterwards 
I did not want a correct life for the sake of serv- | marrying his daughter Zipporah. 
ing God, but only for my own sake, and so the| After a time the king of Egypt who oppressed 
Lord did not answer my prayers. My mother’s|the Israelites so grievously, and from whom 
prayers for my salvation were answered, an4| Moses fled, died; the Israelites sighed and cried 
jesus led me to Himself. In the years which | to God, because of their bondage, and God heard 
have followed, among all the many influences | their prayer. 
for evil in the life of a large city, I have proved| Nearly forty years Moses had passed in quiet 
Jesus to be an all-sufficient Saviour. He sent /|training for his great mission, when the events 
His word and healed me.’’— Our Union. of the lesson opened. 

THE ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE.—Eliza- THE LESSON. 


beth Stuart Phelps, in the New York Jndefen-| Verse 1. Now Moses kept the flock. A true man 
dent, in an able article under this title, says:—! goes whatever he is called to do. Moses, the 
“One thing, however, would seem to be past | polished and learned courtier, left a palace, but 


dispute. Somehow the sale of liquors must be | was content to be a hireling shepherd, and no 
checked. Something must be done to close the | goubt was a good one. 


grog-shops. A power bold enough to be strong, Of Fethro. By this time Reuel must have be- 
and strong enough to be bold, must shut the | come ‘advanced in years, and Canon Cook be 
door, as God shut the door for Noah which he | jieyes that Jethro, his eldest son, had succeed- 
could not or did not move himself. If moral| eq him as priest, and that Jethro was brother-n- 
suasion, and Christian example, and medical |jaw not father in-law of Moses. He states that 
treatment, and public sentiment, and the pledge, | the’ Hebrew word may be so rendered, as it 
and the Red-Ribbon clubs, and the prayer-meet-| means a “ relation by marriage.” 
ing puff about these gaping gates like the breath| 4yq he Jed the flock : the sheep and goats 
of babies, the tornado that shall beat them back | 7, she back side of the desert. Jethro probably 
must come; and whether it come by the law or | lived east of Horeb, and Moses led the flocks 
the gospel, who shall be offended. — \in search of pasture across the sparsely inhabited 
_ “The power that w// do the thing, whatever country between the springs and green valleys 
it be, is the power that must do it. As long aS | among the Horeb range. There is reason to be 
eighty-five per cent. of our prisoners owe their | jjeve that this whole region of the Sinaitic penin- 
incarceration to drunkenness ; as long as there | <uj4 was more productive formerly than now. 
is in our cities one 4icensed place for the sale of | 74, mountain of God, even Horeb. Or rather, 
liquor to every one hundred and seventy inhabi- | «To the mountain of God, towards Horeb, The 
tants ; as long as sixty thousand persons a year meaning is that Moses came to the mountain of 
in this country die drunk, or from the effects of | Guq in Sinai. on his way towards Horeb.” Ho- 
drink, there is no other side to the matter. The| eh was the name of the whole cluster of moun 
grog-shops must be shut. At any cost—whether tains, of which Sinai was a single peak. 
of public interference or private self-denial,| 4 ‘4nd the angel of the Lord appeared unio 
whether the law goes on the statute-book or the | zi in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush. 
wine comes off the dinner-table—by some means | The exact spot is not known. ‘‘ The angel,” is 
the grog-shops must be shut. He is either crim-| pather “An angel.” The bush was the wild 
inally ignorant of facts or criminally indifferent acacia, a shaggy thorn-bush still found in that 
to them who can deny this."’ | region. 

a And he looked, and behold, the bush burned 

An American has invented a pencil which | with fire, and the bush was not consumed. 

without fluid or plumbago will make an indelible | flame was supernatural, for it did not burn the 
mark. It is made of a composition, which gives | bramble. 
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And Moses said, I will now turn aside, and 
this great sight, why the bush is not burnt. 
fhat he saw was the flame of fire in the bush ; 
athe recognized therein was an intimation of 

presence of God, who maketh ‘a flame of 
His angel.’ "—Canon Cook. 

He may have seen in the lowly bush thus in a 
wne a symbol also of the children of Israel in 
‘it lowly state and in the fire of affliction. As 
bush was not burned, so also the people 
ye not destroyed, but increased under their 
ferings. 
4 And when the Lord saw that he turned 
side to see, God called unto him out of the midst 
the bush, Jehovah noted his reverent wonder, 
nd then spoke to him. 
And said, Moses, Moses. One who knew him 
name spoke to him. He had long believed 
Him who was invisible; he had endured as 
zing Him by the eye of faith, but now Jehovah 
anifested His presence by a flame of fire, and 
dwith him as with Jacob and Abraham. 
nd he said, Here am J, This was a common 
ide then of saying, I am ready to hear and} 


5. And He said, Draw not nigh hither. God is 
sbe reverenced with holy awe. We are to draw 
ur Him, yet to feel our unworthiness for so 
mata dignity. 

Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
Wace whereon thou standest is holy ground. An | 

{ern man keeps his head covered, and takes 
fhis shoes or sandais, when he would show | 
mspect for a superior, or for a holy place. The 
pot was holy ground, because Jehovah then 
cially revealed Himself there ; it ceased to be | 
ly when God ceased specially to show Himself 
a that place. Now God reveals Himself every- 
nhere to the seeking soul, and every spot where 
men hold spiritual communion with Him is holy 
pound. 

6. Moreover he said, I am the God of thy 

1, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 

md the God of Facob. Thy father, means thy 
iretathers. Our Saviour uses this passage to 
pove that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob had not 
ken annihilated when they died, but were still 
Wving after death in immortality. 
And Moses hid his face. So did the seraph- 
ms (Isaiah vi. 2). God is love, but sinful man 
sould stand humbled in His presence “ with 
reverence and godly fear.” 

1. And the Lord said, I have surely seen the 
ifliction of my people which are in Egypt. God 


permits the sparrows to fall tothe ground, yet| 


He notes it. He permits His people to suffer, 
ytt His eye is upon them; and He is watching 


the fire of purification that it may only purify, | 


hot consume them. 


And have heard their cry by reason of their | 


uskmasters. God hears prayer, though He, in 


is wisdom, may bear long with the oppressor | 


re He rescues His people. The slaves of 
our land prayed for generations, but in God’s 
lime He set them free. 
rus. Oh, how comforting! He knows all the 
‘trows and troubles of His people, Our Saviour 
vas 4 man of sorrows. He knows how to be the 


For I know their sor- | 
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only accommodates Himself to our mode of 
talking and thinking. When He is said to de- 
scend it means that some signal work of mercy 
or judgment is to follow. He had promised to 
“judge” the nation that oppressed Israel. His 
truth, His love, His justice, were concerned in 
His deliverance of His people. 

And to bring them up out of that land unto a 
good land and a large. The land governed by 
David was larger than Goshen. Palestine was 
at that time very fertile, and well watered. Fliow- 
ing with milk and honey, is a proverbial or po- 
etical way of describing a choice land. Honey 
did abound in Palestine. 

Unto the place of the Canaanites, Gc. A re- 
cord of the principal tribes or peoples living in 
the promised land. Canaanites is probably a 
common name for all the tribes mentioned, who 
lived in different parts of the land. 

9. Lhave seen the oppression wherewith the 
Egyptians oppress them. Yes, there is One 
whose eye is on oppressors, and who will in 
time judge them according to their works. 

10. Come now, therefore, and I will send thee 
to Pharaoh. No doubt Moses had been filled 
with solemn delight at all he had seen and heard, 
but now comes a weighty charge tohim. T7hat 
thou mayest bring eres my people, the children 
of Israel, out of Egypt. God chooses men for 
His work, and kindly encourages them for their 
service. 

11. Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh? 
Moses had learned meeékness, but shrank from 
God’s call through false fear of bis incompeten- 
cy. The Virgin Mary showed a better faith, and 
said, ‘‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
unto me according to thy word.” 

12. And He said, Certainly I will be with thee. 
God’s purpose was not changed ; His calling is 
without change of mind. He gave a blessed 
word of cheer to Moses. So has our Lord to His 
people. ‘Lo, 7 am with you always.” God's 
word is sure. 

And this shall be a token unto thee that I have 
sent thee: When thou hast brought forth the 
people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon 
this mountain. This was a promise which re- 
quired him to rest in faith on God's word to be 
fulfilled at some future time, and also a direction 
as to where Moses was to bring the people when 
they came out of Egypt. 

13. What is His name? Name in Scripture 
means when thus used, nature or character, in- 
cluding His attributes. (See Ex. xxxiv. 5. 6, 7). 

14. Jam that I am, That is, “ Iam what I 
jam," words that express absolute, unchanging 
| being. The Hebrew for 7am is very like the 
name Jehovah, and the meaning is the same. 
When our Saviour said, “ Before Abraham was 
I am,” He seemed to refer to this name, as if He 
intended to convey that He was one with Jeho- 
vah. 

SUGGESTIONS. ; 
1st. God often calls His servants to a quiet 
training in retirement and meditation before they 
are fitted for his service. Boys and girls who 
| love the Saviour have their quiet daily duties to 





Friend of the distressed and to feel for them. 
. And Iam come down to deliver them out 
f the hand of the Egyptians. God is omni- 


| perform as a schooling for higher duties. 

2nd. Moses was as ready to feed a flock as to 
'be a courtier, The true way is to do what lies 
| next to our hand, cheerfully and well. 





hesent, and when He says He comes down He 


3rd. God appeared to Moses, and called him 
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to his special work. So He calls each one of 
His willing children, by His Spirit’s influences, 
by His outward providences, and by the inward 
promptings of the heart. 

3rd. Moses was to put off his shoes in God’s 
presence. Never forget that God is to be ap- 
proached with reverence and holy regard. Show 
this by a reverent position and manner in wor- 
ship and prayer. 

4th. The God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is 
the God of our fathers. As He blessed and 
saved them, so He is ready to do for us in our 
generation. 

sth. God watched over the Israelites in their 
affliction ; so His loving eye is upon us in our 
troubles. Pray in humility, and He will hear and 
answer in His own time. 

6th. When God called, Moses said, ‘‘ Here 
am I,” When He calls, obey, whether it be to 
do some humble task or some high and difficult 
one. 

7th. God said to Moses, ‘‘ Certainly I will be 
with thee.”’” So Christ is certainly with all who 
trust and follow Him. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE American Tract Society has issued 106 
new publications the past year, of which 41 are 
volumes, the rest tracts, &c. It has distributed 
nearly 60,000,000 pages of tracts gratuitously, 
and in this work has employed 192 colporteurs. 
The colporteurs labored in 32 States and Terri- 
tories and in Ontario, and found 37,411 Protest- 
ant families who attend no gospel service, 18,- 
753 without religious books, and 9,728 without 
the Bible. They circulated 165,363 volumes, at 
a cost of $36,128 55. The Society sends tracts 
to all the great mission fields. The total ex- 
penditures of the Society were $396 419.13. 


THE British and Foreign Bible Society received 
last year from all sources £200,000 or $1,000,000, 
and issued 2,846,029 volumes of Scriptures. 


W. Hay AIIKEN, the eminent Church of Eng- 
land evangelist, gave short addresses in St. 
Paul's Cathedral for five successive days lately. 
His theme was “ Profit and Loss—shall I gain 
or lose by becoming a real Christian ?”’ In his 
first address he concluded that “the man who is 
possessed of Christ in his heart, and knows the 
inward blesscdness of a new and glorious life 
emanating from the person of God Himself, has 
something which must of necessity more than 
outweigh all the passing gratifications and mo- 
mentary delights which may through the flesh 
be administered to him.” 








— 2 


How to Have Prace.—A friend once 
asked Prof. Franke how it was that he 
maiftained so constant a peace of mind. 
“ By stirring up my mind ‘a hundred times 
a day. Wherever I am, whatever I do, I 


say, ‘Blessed Jesus! I have truly a share 


in Thy redemption; Thou hast forgiven 


my sins, and art guiding me by Thy Spirit. 


Thine I am; wash me again and again’. 
By this constant converse with Jesus I en- 


joy serenity of mind and a settled peace in 


my soul.” 
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RECEPTION OF DELEGATES OF New 
ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BY TH 
CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE op 
MAINE. 


At 104 A. M. Eli Jon+s and Harriet p 
Collings were welcomed at the Congrega 
tional Conference in these words: ‘‘ We, the 


members of the Congregational Conference mmm '° : 
i : I gi 
descendants and representatives of the Parj Th 


tans and Pilgrim fathers, bid you a hearty: 
Christian welcome to our midst to-da ween ( 














representatives of the Yearly Meeting of be th 
Friends for New England.” ¢ righ 

Eli, Jones being introduced, remarked im" abo 
“We are but a small society, numbering not ¢ com I 
more than 100,000; in our early rise susqme'y of 
pected of heresy, and to be delivered frommmu’"> ® 
‘Quaker heresy,’ 200 years ago this cit hich y 
appointed a day of fasting and prayer. Inge" ™* 
Boston we preached Christ, they immuredgyeto0 
us in prison because we would not desist:am” the 
they led us to the Common and hung ag, At th 
In a few years 4,500 of our members weregme”"y) th 
in prison, of whom 245 died. Now times - 
have changed. In my long experience in C 
New England Yearly Meeting I do noi the a 


recall the time when it was so moved 
to the heart as when Brother Harding 
bore your greetings to us. Never was 
an assembly more grateful nor more 
ready to return an acknowledgment of 
Christian courtesy. When we see what the 
Lord bas done, we bumble ourselves before 
Him—for the Lord hath doue it.” 
“You know that Friends have 
ledged woman's gospel mission. 
those of various denominations met in 
the past, it was to see how far we 
differed. Now we meet to discover how 
nearly we can agree, and we find we cao 
agree in far more than we anticipated. The 
mission of our society has not ended yet. 
Brethren and sisters, may the Lord bles 
you in conference and in work for the con- 
version of souls, and let Congregationalist 
and Friend alike pray for what both to day 
recognize as the great need of the chureh— 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit.” 
Harriet Dalton Collins was then intro 
duced and received with kind attention, 88 
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she said: “Dear sisters, [ bring you tender ens 
greetings from the sisters I have just@. Ss 
left in session. When I see the welcome i of 
accorded us to-day I cannot say ‘Now i 
lettest thou thy servant depart,’ but ‘ands 
rather in the words of one of your devoted & the « 
ministers, ‘I desire not my sun to go down. 
when I behold the fields white to harvest | 
A new bond anites me to you to-day, 8%... 
I remember that yesterday you commit ®.) a 
sioned to go as an ambassador to Turkey, suai 


to raise and elevate woman, one for whom 
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jeve a special love, Agnes Lord, one of 
y former pupils, who leaves us amidst our 
yers and tears. In her, you have com- 
ited a precious treasure to the Lord. My 
ers With warn. hearts send to you their 
«tings and desires that the Lord bless you 
word and work.’’ 
Doctor Sewall arose and extending both 
nds to the delegates, said: ‘‘ With all my 
I give you the right hand of fellow- 
ip. This is the first meeting of this kind 
ween our churches. God grant it may 
be the lact. We have learned to respect 
» right of private judgment, and of 
st abounding toleration, and the value of 
:communion and fellowship of the saints. 
ny of the rich blessings of your fore- 
bers are yours now; one honor was theirs 
hich you are denied, in this day, of 
ing martyrs and witnesses for Christ on 
aton Common. Allow me to invoke over 
mu the apostolic benediction.”’ 
At the close of which impressive cere- 
my, the congregation rose and sang 


“ blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love—”’ 


The delegation then withdrew. 
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FEAST OF ST. ISIDRO MEXICO. 


Translation of « letter to Wm. A. Walls, 
{ Matamoras. 
C. Vicrorta, May 14th, 1881. 

My beloved brother in Christ—Here the 
ple are arranging the so-called feast of 
A Isidro. Since Monday they have been 

ising the dances which the merry- 
irews are to perform in the church on the 
feat day of the feast, which will be to- 
rrow (Sabbath. ) 
The preliminary dances have been given 
iblicly from 9 to 11 every night in the 
ittman’s Square. To-morrow morning they 
ill bring the Saint in public procession 
tim Tamaton (half a league from the city), 
il passing through the principal streets, 
ewill be received at the church with the 
tging of bells, the firing of cannon, dis- 
Harge of roekets and other demonstrations 
{public and general joy ; and in continua- 
ln of the solemnity will be celebrated a 
aud mass, which is the signal for the mer- 
‘andrews to begin their religious dances 
ithe church. I think this dear little Saint 
ust have been very good-humored while 
tlived in this wicked world, and for this 
fon his devotees now honor.his memory 
ith dances, even though the Saint was not 
(uainted with them, for in his day the 
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only dance known was the Chockopizagua 


(an Indian dance). The object of this feast 
was to pray the Saint to send abundant rains 
and plentiful crops. Deluded people! Such 
is the deplorable state of this people from the 
results of Romish teaching. 

Answer me soon, and receive the love of 
your brother in Christ, 

Epuarpo CARRERO. 

Nors.—-This Saint was worshipped by the 
Indians as the god of the harvest, before the 
conquest. 

The Romanists made him a Saint and 
continued the worship as on this occasion 
under the patronage of the bishop; one way 
of being all things to all men in order to 
gain some, though not exactly the means 
which Paul would have employed. 


Wo. A. WALLS, writing from Matamoras 
under date Fifth month 26th, 1881, says, 
“There has been a new persecution pretty 
generally felt in Central and Southern Mex- 
ico. Probably not less than twenty have 
been martyred in different parts. Our Mis- 
sion sent out two to carry the glad tidings 
to the neighboring ranches. They were ab- 
sent five days, were well received, and have 
just returned safely.” 

BLOOMINGDALE, IND., Sixth month 15th, 1881. 

At Bloomingdale Monthly Meeting, held 
to-day, there were six new members received 
by request, and two by certificate. Two of 
those received by request were members of 
the United Brethren Church, and are well 
known as good citizens and Christian peo- 
ple; the other four have been members be- 
fore, but suffered themselves to be discon- 
tinued a few years ago, on account of the 
differences that existed in regard to the order, 
government, mode of worship, &., of the 
eburch. They were received again into fel- 
lowship with a hearty welcome, ‘and we 
would be glad to receive more, which we 
hope to do. May the Lord help us all to see 
our mistakes, and then make us willing to 
mend them. E. T. CoLEMAN. 

A SERIES of meetings of much interest, at 
Hanover, Michigan, in the limits of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, closed Sixth month 19th, 
1881. It was conducted by Noah C. McLean 
and Alfred C. Hathaway of Ohio, who 
were favored to preach the gospel with clear- 
ness and power. 

Notwithstanding the busy season of the 
year, the meetings were largely attended. 
On some occasions the house was filled, and 
many were obliged to remain outside. The 
churches in this place were animated and 
strengthened, and a spirit of Christian fel- 
lowship seemed to be manifested between 
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those of different denominations, to a greater 
degree than bas been witnessed for many 
years. Many persons professed conversion, 
and many believers received the blessing of 
sanctification. Thirty-five persons gave their 
names for membership with Friends, 
most of whom are heads of families. Many 
hearts are filled with thanksgiving and praise 
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“Only tend this till I come back; 1 
to go on a short errand.” 

The proposal was quickly accepted, 
old man was gone so long that the your 
man began to be impatient. Meanwhile 
hungry fish snapped greedily at the bait. 
hook, and the young man lost all depressi 
in the excitement of pulling them in, ay 





1 0 
to the Lord for His blessings so richly be-| when the owner of the line returned, he hal, - 
stowed. Mary E. Barser. | caught a large number. the Leg 

Hanover, Jackson Co., Michigan, Sixth mo. 20th, 1881. Counting out from them as many as welll bill uo: 
in the basket, and presenting them to tilMine for 


GREENSBORO’, N. G., Sixth month 23d, 1881. 
THE Temperance movement in this State 
is gaining in favor of prohibition. I have 
been engaged delivering some lectures on 
the subject. Nereus Mendenhall is also en- 


young man, the old fishermansaid: “J fallin. bal 
fil my promise from the fish you hy ie places 
caught, to teach you, wherever you s@M sation 
others earning what you need, to waste mmtyzen a 
time in fruitless wishing, but to ‘cast 4 ]j 


gaged in the same way. The State is being} fo, yourself,’ ”— Selected. ‘il vd 
canvassed by other speakers, and we have te 
some hope of gaining the victory, though aes Lae fired 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Nervous Velocity in the Lobster.—Fréi 
ericq and Vandevelde bave been experimer 
ing upon the velocity of transmission of t 
motive excitement in the nerve of the cls 
of the lobster. In the winter experimer 
at Ghent, with a temperature of 10° to lj 
C. (50° to 53.6° F.) they found a veloci 
of about twenty feet per second. In 
summer experiments, at Roscoff, with a tes 
perature of from 18° to 20° C. (62.4° to 6 
F.) they found velocities of from thirty 
forty feet per second.— Compt. Rend. 

Influence of Electricity on Vegetation. 
In bamboos, the flow of sap takes place 
the beginning of the rainy season, but vigo 
ous shoots rarely grow before the thun 
storms which generally precede the harve 
The rapidity of their growth increases wi 
the violence of the storm, amounting som 
times to as much as seventy feet in thi 
days, the vegetation being most active dari 
the night. Captain Sleeman suggests th 
the cause of this sudden growth may be t 
increase in the quantity of nitrogenous c 
pounds, which are greedily absorbed by 
humus that surrounds the roots of the b 
boo. The facts offer a curious confirmati 
of the experiments of Dr. Siemens upon 
influence of electricity on vegetation.— 
Mondes. 


Algeria has a river of ink, formed by “i yit) g 
union of two branches, one coming from holes, 
region of ferruginous soil and the other f0@iq.ite, 
a@ peat swamp. The iron from the one vater, 
the gallic acid of the other unite and fort psig, 
true ink. in mo 

Sidewalk Astronomers in Paris.—At@iihe “( 
late banquet to the Scientific Press, Caml were | 
Flammarion read a letter of thanks, whi@jLucer 
had been addressed to him by the street  Soloth 
hibitors of telescopes, in which they 84) Natur 


there is a very determined opposition by the 
liquor men. Thy friend, 
F. G. CArtTLanp. 
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TAKING OATHS. 













At the late meeting of Friends’ Tract 
Association in London, J. Grubb Richard- 
son said, that ‘“ He knew that a great many 
outside of our Society were getting dis- 
gusted with the manner of administering 
oaths in court. When on the grand jury io 
Ireland, jurymen had said to him ‘I beartily 
agree with you; I am perfectly disgusted 
with the present mode of swearing.’ Sir 
Thomas Freemantle wrote to the late Lord 
Derby, saying that he felt the irreverence 
and falsity of the system so much that he 
must resign his position as magistrate. He 
did resign, and Lord Derby replied—it was 
many years ago—that he thought the time 
was come when the subject must be brought 
before the country. A Roman Catholic, a 
magistrate and a solicitor, had assured him 
that Friends’ method of affirmation pro- 
duced a more solemn and better effect on the 
court than the oath in the way in which it 
was administered.” 
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CAST A LINE FOR YOURSELF. 







A young man stood listlessly watching 
some anglers on a bridge. He was poor 
and dejected. At last, approaching a basket 
filled with fish, he said: ‘‘ If, now, I had those 
I would be happy, I could sell them at a 
fair price and buy good food and lodgings.” 
“T will give you just as many and just as 
good fish,” said the owner, who chanced to 
overhear his words, “if you will do mea 
trifling favor.” 

“And what is that ?” asked he eagerly. 
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tthe number of their patrons has more 
isn doubled since the publication of his 
pular Astronomy. Some of the instru- 
pts upon the Place de la Concorde would 
t be unworthy of a place in an observatory. 
Jes Mondes. 


thas been proposed that large sections of 

rcountry should use the same clock time, 
he time of the districts to be one hour apart. 
the Legislature of Connecticut lately passed 
) bill unanimously to establish a uniform 
ine for that State. It is suggested that 
ine balls, to fall precisely at 12 M., should 
leplaced in towns and cities where there is 
istation of the Signal Service ; and General 
Hazen agrees that where all the needful ap- 
wratus is provided, the officers of the corps | 
sil work the balls. The Am. Jour. of| 
Seience suggests also the use of cannon to! 
vfred at noon as time signals fora large | 
listrict. 

God has provided that the rain water 
shich moistens the soil shall be almost pure 

id free from soluble salts, so that it never 
parts these to the ground in undue quan 
ity. But in California, according to the 
Professor of Agriculture in the University 
that State, irrigation from some of their 
kes and rivers increases the alkali already 
nthe soil to a hurtful extent. Professor 
Hilgard thinks that there are probably few 
iver-waters in the world which are so pure 
at constant irrigation with them will not 
use an injurious accumulation of salts in 
hesoil, unless under-drainage be also prac- 
tied. In India the evil effects of irrigation 
vithout under-drainage have become pain- 
hlly apparent. Under-drainage carries the 
uperabundant salts to the lower parts of the 
wiland away from the plant roots. 

T. Carnelly, in the Am. Jour. of Science, 
iecribes the apparatus and methods of heat- 
ing ice in a vacuum to a temperature of 120° 
0 180° while it still remains solid. 

“Giant’s Rattles.”—An interesting geo- 
gical discovery has been made in the 
wighborhood of Solothurn. On preparing 
lr quarrying by the removal of sand 
md gravel, the rock beneath was found to 
be quite smooth and intersected with old 
water channels, The excavation being con- 
linued, a number of enormous holes filled 
With great stones, were laid bare. These 
holes, like those of the famous Gletcher 
Garten at Lucerne, are due to the action of 
Water, which, flowing through rifts in the 
glacier that ages past covered the rock, set 
movement the stones beneath, whereby 
he “Giant’s Rattles,” as they are called, 
vere hollowed out; but while the rock at 

icerne is sandstone, the formation at 


Solothurn is hard limestone and quartz.— 
ature. 
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FAINT, YET PURSUING. 
BY M. E. BECK. 


Faint, yet pursuing—thus we tread 
Our weary, weary way, 

The shadows thickly overspread, 
And darkness dims the day. 

O for one gleam from yonder mount 
To guide us safe and sure! 

A voice replies, “ Behold we count 
Them happy who endure.” 


Faint, yet pursuing—must it be 
For ever dim and drear? 

When will the gloomy shadows flee? 
When will the day appear ? 

Oh, we have waited, waited long 

’ The dawning of the light— 

‘* Let Patience have her perfect work,’’ 

« By faith and not by sight.” 


Faint, yet pursuing, poor and weak 
And impotent and blind, 
We “strive”? and “knock” and “ask” and 
« seek,” 
And yet we do not * find.” 
We dwell in solitary ways 
Afflicted and alone— 
«“ Then courage—for He leadeth you 
In paths you have not known.” 


Behold, ye faint, pursuing ones, 
The Rock on which ye stand, 

Your safe and sure abiding place 
The hollow of His hand. 

He keeps your vessels empty 
That He Himself may fill. 

He darkens earth to pour unmixed 
The ligkt of Zion’s hill. 


Faint, yet pursuing ;” richly blest 
Oh, could you see your lot, 

Called gently from each changing rest 
To that which changes not. 

Your Father o’er each earthly joy 
Hath bid the curtain fall, 

That He, when all things else are dark 
Might be your All in All. 


OLD DREAMS. 


Where are thy footsteps I was wont to hear,. 
O Spring ! in pauses of the blackbird’s song ? 
I hear them not: the world has held mine ear 
With its insistant sounds, too long, too long ! 


The footfall and the sweeping robes of Spring, 
How, once, I hailed them as life’s full delight ! 
Now, little moved I hear the blackbird sing, 
As blind men wake not at the sudden light. 


Nay, not unmoved! But yestereve I stood 
Beneath thee, throned, queen songstress, in the 
beech ; 
And for one moment Heaven was that green wood, 
And the old dreams went by, too deep for speech. 


One moment,—it was passed ; the gusty breeze 
Brought laughter and rough voices from the lane ; 
Night, like a mist, clothed round the darkening trees, 

And I was with the world that mocks again. 


So near is Eden, yet so far; it lies 
No angel-guarded gate, too far for sight ; 
We breathe, we touch it. Yet our blinded eyes 
Still seek it every way except the right. 
—London Spectator: 
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SUMMARY OFNEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe | Italians have occurred in several places, but no bin 


are to the 28th ult. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—In the House of Commons, on | two steamship companies having offered to the Italia, 


the 22nd, the bill introduced by Pease for the 
abolition of capital punishment was rejected, on a 





motion for second reading, by a vote of 175 to 89. | made in some Italian towns; but the two Governmens 


During the debate a very general feelin~ was expressed 
in favor of the classification of the various degrees of 
murder, as in America. Sir W. V. Harcourt, Home 
Secretary, opposed the abolition of the death penalty, 
but favored an alteration of the law to distinguish be- | 
tween murder with malice aforethought and other 
murders. He thought the decrease in murders showed 
the deterrent effect of hanging, the abolition of which 
1s not supported by the great majority of the people. 
On the 23d, the Under Colonial Secretary, in reply to 
a question, said that the Government are considering 
the question of an international agreement+to suppress 
kidnapping and the slave-trade in the islands of the 
Western Pacific Ocean. 

Some unimportant amendments were made to the 
Land bill on the 24th, ard others were rejected. The 
Times speaks of the slow progress of the bill, although 
no obstruction is attempted, and no point is debated 
dilatorily ; but says that no settlement can be complete 


and lasting which does not deal with a vast number of | 
details, and these must be gone through steadily, with- | 


out looking for a brilliant rate of speed, It was re 

ported later, that the Cabinet meeting decided to ask 
the House to give up the whole of three days’ sessions 
each week to committee on the Land bill, and that it 
discussed the contingency of further steps, if this ad- 
ditional time do not suffice to get the bill through the 
House by the 16th prox. On the 27th, a motion by 
W. E. Gladstone that the Land bill shall have prece- 
dence over all other business whenever it appears upon 
the notice paper, until the House shall otherwise de- 
cide, was adopted without a division. On the 28th, in 
committee, C. S. Parnell withdrew an amendment of 
which he had given notice, because, he said, he un- 
derstood the Government would not accept it, and as 
it would create discussion, be would not press it at this 
late period of the session. 

On the 25th, a Liberal member, moving for further 
papers on the Anglo-Turkish convention, contended 
that in spite of the failure of Turkish promises of re- 
form, the convention is binding on England, and in 
case of an Armenian insurrection and Russian inter- 
vention, England would be bound to assist Turkey. 
He therefore recommended that the Government should 
inform Turkey that England withdraws from the agree- 
ment. Asa consequence, England would have to give 
up Cyprus, which he strongly advised, as he thought 
its acquisition an infraction of public law, and the cause 
of the present difficulty respecting Tunis. The Under 
Foreign Secretary said he agreed with much of this, 
but it was a different thing to condemn a treaty and to 
reverse it; and violently to do the latter might en- 
danger the peace of the East, therefore he hoped the 
House would not press sucha course. Premier Glad- 
stone said that England, by her evil example in the 
case of Cyprus, would have weakened her right to pro- 
test against French policy in Tunis, if the latter had 
endangered the public peace and involved a breach of 
public faith. The late Government, by it, had de- 
stroyed the European concert, which the present 
Government was endeavoring to rebuild. 

The Postmaster General having put forth a proposi- 
tion for improving the pay of telegraph operators, the 
Executive Committee of the Telegraphers adopted a 
resolution to prepare a fresh petition stating the points 
wherein that scheme will not relieve them, and wherein 
it is favorable, and again putting forward for considera- 
tion the points of their former petition. The resolu- 
tion to working overtime on the 27th was rescinded. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 




























FRANCE.—Some affrays between Frenchmen 











serious. A number of Italians have left Marseille. 











Consul free passage for such as feared to remain 
Counter demonstrations against the French have been 

















indicate a wish to maintain friendly relations, Th 
Italian Premier has issued a circular instructing Pre. 
fects not to permit hostile manifestations against France 
in their departments. 
Commissioners have been for some time e in 
negotiations for a new commercial treaty with England. 
They have not been able to agree upon the question 
whether the duties shall be specific or ad valorem, and 
upon the classification of woollens and cottons. Their 
sittings were to be suspended at the end of this week, 
and the matters at issue referred to the respective 
Governments. A bill has been introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies, authorizing the Government to 
prolong for three months existing treaties of commerce 
with Powers inclined to come to a new agreement, 


GERMANY.—It is said that the ordinance for the es. 
tablishment of an Economical Council will be carried 
out, despite the refusal of the Reichstag to grant moner 
for its expenses. The separate States will be asked to 
provide the necessary funds. 

The Federal Council has approved the treaty with 
Hamburg incorporating it in the Zollverein. The 
commission of experts on the incorporation of the 
lower Elbe in the Zollverein consider that the cost 
would outweigh the advantages, and the scheme will 
probably be given up. 

A dispatch from Berlin to the London Standa 
asserts that the public exhibition of placards of emign- 
tion agents or of foreign steamship companies has been 
prohibited, and that a bill impeding emigration will be 
introduced in the next session of the Reichstag. 


. Russta.—The Emperor has recently changed his 
residence from Gaschina to Peterhoff, on the shore o 
the Gulf of Finland, and 200 police have been sent 
to assist the soldiers in watching the palace there. 
It is said that the fortresses and prisons are crowded 
with political prisoners, and that the system of admin- 
istrative deportation without public trial, which Gen. 
Melikoff, while Minister of the Interior, sought to 
abolish, will probably be resumed. The present ad- 
ministration favors severe measures, and endeavors to 
show that the milder policy was very dangerous. The 
press generally opposes this view, and therefore severe 
penalties have lately been imposed upon three or four 
journals. A division has taken place in the revolu: 
tionary party, one section opposing the system of “ter: 
rorism” advocated by the other. The Emperor and 
high officers have received a letter, supposed to emanate 
from the former section, denying that the revolutioniss 
have sentenced those dignitaries to death, and de 
claring that they think it unnecessary to attempt crimt 
nal enterprises, as the measures of the new Ministers 
are fast driving the country into revolution. 


TurKEY.—The Turkish troops last week withdrew 
from Arta, on the Albanian frontier, preparatory tothe 
occupation by Greece of the territory assigned to her. 
A small garrison returned to the town at the request of 
the Ambassadors at Constantinople, to prevent any dis- 
order until the Greeks should enter. 

The trial of several persons accused of having mur- 
dered the ex-Sultan Abdul Aziz, five years ago, 
in the decision by the judges on the 28th that fourmet 
of common rank were guilty of murder, and that five 
others of higher position, including Midhat Pasha and 
Nouri Pasha, were accomplices. The last named is 
said to have given orders for the perpetration of th 
crime. The case was represented at the time as 0m 
of suicide. 
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